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organization. He was an untiring student of psychical research, of 
folk-lore, of the classics, of literature in almost every age and clime, and a 
ready writer on all of these topics. In each of these fields he has done 
something to perpetuate his memory. Hence his fame is in no wise 
dependent upon his ethnological contributions and is well secured without 
them. He was rather the litterateur — and as such he was probably without 
a peer in the English-writing world, — who made a few sallies into eth- 
nology and kindred subjects. We must, therefore, value his contributions 
not as the contributions of one who has enlisted for this cause, but rather 
as of one whose work lay elsewhere but whose sympathies and interests 
and labors in the intervals of respite from his life-work were with us. 
It is, I think, in this spirit that we should look upon the work of Mr Lang 
and add to the appreciation of a score of departments of littercB humaniores 
a tribute of gratitude for the work that has helped forward the Science 
of Man. 

W. D. Wallis. 

RELATIONSHIP OF THE INDIAN LANGUAGES OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Anthropologically California has always been noted for its 
linguistic diversity, which has been accepted as being greater than that 
of any other part of the world. Since Powell's standardizing classification, 
which allotted twenty-two distinct families of native languages to the 
state, only one consolidation, that of Shasta and Achomawi, has been 
positively asserted and generally accepted. Two or three other pairs 
of languages have for some time seemed to be probably each reducible 
to a common origin; but the specific similarities determined were weak- 
ened by the frequent occurrence of both lexical and grammatical re- 
semblances between many other families which there was no justification 
for connecting genetically. These grammatical resemblances have 
been several times discussed by us and attributed to the inter-influence 
of distinct families, due to geographical contact. The lexical similarities 
we have assumed, in all but a few cases, to be the result of borrowing. 
It became clear that until the degree and extent of this mutual influencing 
and borrowing among unrelated languages were more precisely ascer- 
tained, the relationships suspected in the few instances referred to were 
capable of explanation through such borrowing on a slightly more 
intensive scale, and would therefore never advance beyond the stage of 
probability. For this reason we undertook some time ago a comparison 
of more than two hundred stem words in all the languages and dialects 
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of California so far as material was available. From the time the material 
began to be assembled, some interesting results as to the character 
and scope of the borrowing of words commenced to appear; but after 
analysis of the collected information had progressed beyond a certain 
point, it became apparent that the only satisfactory explanation of 
the resemblance between certain languages was genetic relationship. 
On the basis of these indications the grammatical information extant 
on the same languages were reexamined^ and in every instance was found 
strongly confirmatory. Lexical and structural similarities coinciding 
and being relatively abundani, true relationships have been accepted as 
established. The new larger families and their components are: 

Penutian, comprising the groups formerly known as Maidu, Wintun, 
Miwok, Costanoan, and Yokuts. This is a relatively large and compact 
family, occupying practically the whole of the drainage area of the great 
valley of California. 

Hokan, comprising certainly Shasta, Chimariko, and Pomo, probably 
Karok, and possibly Yana. The territory of this family is in the hill 
country to the north and west of the Penutian, and is more irregular. 

Ritwan, comprising Yurok and Wiyot. No new proof on the pre- 
viously suggested possible relationship of these two languages was 
obtained, except the negative evidence of complete lack of resemblances 
of both to any other family, which of course increases the weight of the 
similarities between the two, insufficient though these may yet be for 
absolute demonstration. 

The number of distinct families in California is thus reduced from 
twenty-one certainly to fifteen and possibly to twelve. 

Owing to the absence of one of the undersigned in Asia at the present 
moment, some time must elapse before our material and conclusions 
can be finally revised and published. For this reason the present 

announcement is issued. 

R. B. Dixon 
A. L. Kroeber 

THE DEATH OF CHIEF JOHN A. GIBSON 

"Another generation and there will be no custom; still another generation and 
there will be no memory." — Chief John A. Gibson, 

John A. Gibson, head chief of the Seneca tribe residing at Grand 
River Reserve, Ontario, died November i, 1912, from an apoplectic 
stroke, at the age of sixty-three. In his death the Iroquois tribes lose 
one of their last strongholds and ethnologists a well-nigh inexhaustible 



